IN   THE   CHIKALA   RANGE

with outstretched arms, looking at the sun as it rose out of
the Indian Ocean. Many of the larger birds greet the
rising sun with the same gesture of adoration.

The love of a mongoose for the sun amounts to a
passion. A few years ago, I was living in a house to which
the rays of the setting sun came, through a cleft in the hills,
at one single spot only in the uninhabited back part of the
house. A small mongoose that I had, although it hated to-
be alone, went there by itself every day when twilight was.
near, and, lying down on the verandah, watched the sunset.
As soon as it was gone, she would quietly come back into,
the house, seek her couch, and go to sleep. As long as I
lived in that house, she never once missed the sunset. Before
she died, a few years later, she laboriously climbed up to the
thatched roof of a hut where I was then living, by a kind of
staircase I had erected, and gave a long, last look at the sunj
then she came down again with great difficulty, and died.

On the top of the range, also to the east, live a couple of
leopards. As they have been calling frequently, both at
night and sometimes in the afternoon, for several months,
past, they are supposed to have a family of young, this being-
a sure sign, the natives say. They prey largely on the
baboons, and no doubt on the kimas also, although I have
not been able to ascertain that for certain. But as to the
baboons, I can occasionally follow by mere sound, mostly
at night but sometimes also in day-time, the developments of
the chase. The old males of the baboons, always en vedette^
begin by uttering their cavernous barks, an imposing and
even formidable sound, not unlike the leopard's own, but of
far greater volume 5 the young males shout like boys of the
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